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Tue New Year’s Honours List. 


All veterinary surgeons will have been gratified 
by last week’s announcement that Dr. Arnold 
Theiler, C.M.G. has been advanced to K.C.M.G., 
and that Major J. D. E. Holmes has received the 
C.I.E. Both men are so widely known that we 
need not recount their careers. One, a Swiss grad- 
uate, and an Honorary Associate of the R.C.V.S., 
is the leading authority upon veterinary bacterio- 
logy and protozoology in British South Africa. 
The other, a M.R.C.V.S. of less than nineteen 

ears’ standing, has attained quite a similar position 
in India. Both have done incalculable economic 
service to agriculture, and this is probably the 
chief reason for their inclusion in the Honours List. 
Both have done, and are still doing, original scien- 
tific work of the highest quality, and that is per- 
haps our chief cause for pleasure at their selection 
for honour. 

Viewed simply as signs of the times—as indica- 
tions of the increasing recognition of veterinary 
work by the State—these appointments are en- 
couraging. Royal honours have always been 
sparingly bestowed upon veterinary surgeons, but 
they have been distinctly more frequent of late 
years. Considering our small numbers, it seems 
likely that before long we shall have our full share 
of such distinctions. Further, such distinctions 
have hitherto been conferred chiefly either upon 
Army veterinary surgeons, or upon civilians in this 
country. When two are awarded simultaneously 
for work done in civil departments in South Africa 
and India, it shows that the Government has fairly 
recognised the value of civil veterinary work 


abroad. 
ScHEDULED DisEAsEs—A SUGGESTION. 


The question whether any additional diseases 
ought to be scheduled by the Board of Agriculture 
might profitably be given a full discussion by some 
veterinary association. Such a discussion ,would 
be most advantageously carried on by a meeting 
of country practitioners; for the diseases which 
arise first in the mind when the question is asked 
are found chiefly in the country. Many men think 
that the time has come when Johne’s disease and 
bovine contagious abortion, in particular, should 
be dealt with by the law. Neither is yet very 
common, but neither is rare; and scheduling would 
do something to check the sales of infected animals 
that frequently occur, at least in the case of con- 
tagious abortion. Veterinary surgeons collectively 
are the best judges of the amount and kind of 
damage a disease is doing, and of the possibilities 
of controlling it legally. They might well, there- 


POTATO POISONING IN CATTLE. 
By E. McSwiney, .z.c.v.s. Cork. 


On December 5th ult., I was called to attend ten 
calves, two of which were said to be dying, and a 
third was unwell. The calves were aged from 
seven to nine months. All of them were fed once 
daily, for a week previous to the illness, on a heavy 
feed of small potatoes (cooked) and a little Indian 
meal, with hay, grass and water ad lib. 

Everything went well until 11 a.m. on the 5th, 
when the owner noticed two calves standing but 
scarcely able to move. A small quantity of fluid 
feces, black in colour, was passed ; all food was 
refused ; the abdomen was not distended. That 
was the information I got from the owner. 

I reached the patients at 6.30 p.m. on the 5th, 
when I found the following :— 

Calf. 1 was stretched, apparently unconscious. 
The corneal reflex was absent; respirations very 
slow and nearly imperceptible ; extremities warm. 
The calf appeared as if under the influence of a 
narcotic drug. 

Calf 2 was lying on the chest and partly on the 

left side, with the head turned to the right 
shoulder, like a cow in milk fever. He was drowsy 
and semi-conscious. If the head was drawn for- 
ward it returned to its former position when re- 
leased. The breathing was regular and at times 
snoring. The corneal reflex was not absent, though 
nearly so. 
Treatment. Both calves received first a subcu- 
taneous injection of strychnine (} grain). About 
15 minutes later each got a subcutaneous injec- 
tion of 10 ounces normal saline solution (hot) in 
four different parts of the body. (Both calves felt 
the insertion of the rather large hypodermic needle). 
Just before giving the saline solution Calf 1 showed 
twitchings over the shoulder and spasmodic move- 
ment of one fore limb—probably the result of the 
action of the strychnine. 

The rumen of both calves was now punctured, 
when a small quantity of foul-smelling gas escaped 
as well as a dirty grey fluid. The abdomen was 
not over-distended, but I thought it advisable to 
puncture. 

In about 12 minites after using the saline solu- 
tion Calf 1 held up the head and opened the eye- 
lids. Calf 2 at this stage showed no improvement. 
I now directed my attention to Calf3. He 
showed no signs of illness beyond a little stiffness 
in walking. Temperature was normal. I pre- 
scribed a purgative. 

Calves 1 and 2 were now conscious enough to 





fore, discuss this question. 
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swallow. Having nothing else at hand I advised 
that each be given immediately, in one dose: 
BR OL. lini Oj. 
Spts. frumenti 3v. 
and directed that in two hours both were to receive 
one pint of tea infusion—the ordinary tea such as 
the ladies take, but the bovine dose was to be ten 
times as strong. The tea was to be repeated after 
a further lapse of two hours. 
When the owner visited the calves at 4 a.m. next 
morning (6th ult.) he found both of them walking 
about the yard. Feces were not passed even up 


if there had been any suspicion, could have been 
detected in the living animal. 
Microscopical examination of a cyst showed the 
four suckers and the double crown of hooks. 
Significance. Cysticercus cellulose when eaten 
by man develops into the Tenia solium, a tape- 
worm inhabiting the alimentary canal; but as 
auto-infection can take place in man and the cysts 
invade the vital organs, it is doubly important to 
prevent the sale of measly pork for food purposes. 
Ernest J. BURNDRED. M.R.C.V,S., D.V.H. 
Blackburn. 





to 10 hours ; and food was not taken for four days 
later. All recovered in the course of a week. 

Remarks. It is likely that the illness was the 
result of the ingestion of large quantities of pota- 
toes, some of which were black. The symptoms 
presented to me were simply prostration and drow- 
siness. Had the patients been seen earlier prob- 
ably other symptoms would be noticed. The 
owner’s description of what he saw was given 
intelligently, but he had not seen the calves from 
the evening of the 4th until 11 a.m. on the 5th. 
The patients could be ill during the night of the 
4th. None of the calves had received any potatoes 
for twenty hours previous to the time the first 
symptoms were noticed. 








CYSTICERCUS CELLULOSZ IN THE PIG. 


According to Ostertag, it was the prevalence of 
this disease which led to the establishment of 
special sale booths, “‘ measle banks,” or freibanks. 
He also says, “wherever meat inspection has been 
introduced, Tznia solium of man, which develops 
from the hog cysticercus, has become of rare 
occurrence.” 

Neumann says, “ Measles occurs frequently in 
Ireland, Slavonia, certain parts of North America, 
France and Germany. It appears in the form of an 
elliptical vesicle showing towards the middle of its 
length a white spot which corresponds to the 
invaginated head. The cysts are lodged in depres- 
sions excavated in the substance of the organs; 
they are found almost exclusively in the muscular 
masses. The measles is sometimes so generalized 
that cysticerci are met with in all the striped 
muscles of the body.” 

The carcase which I saw was that of a well 
nourished pig, brought over from Ireland for 
slaughter. Nothing had been noticed which would 
lead to suspicion in any way. 

On slaughter, the whole of the musculature was 
found to be riddled with white cysts about the 
size of rice grains, and any movements caused 
numbers on the cut surface to drop out, leaving 
pits in the muscle. 

The lungs, liver, kidneys, and fat appeared to be 
free, but there were a number in the substance of 
the heart muscle. 

The tongue showed towards its base semi-trans- 
parent, globular vesicles in the sub-mucous connec- 





AUTOGENOUS VACCINES. 


From various reports it appears that the pro- 
fession has taken to vaccine treatment, and I, as 
well as others, have taken advantage of all the in- 
formation on the subject I could get. Mr. W. M. 
Scott’s book was very welcome. I have also 
heard that others, like myself, have had indifferent 
results from stock vaccines—a perusal of the 
following will plainly show why. Personally I did 
not know of any firm in this country making 
autogenous vaccines for veterinary purposes, but 
when I saw Evans Sons Lescher and Webb 
(Superintendent of Laboratories, Dr. Annett) adver- 
tising the fact, [ at once wrote in connection with 
two cases of mine, secondary strangles and poll 
evil. 

I was first called in to the former on October 10th 
and left him on October 13th to all appearances 
progressing favourably. Twelve days later his con- 
dition was not satisfactory—a secondary form had 
set in, since when he has developed numerous 
abscesses of various sizes continually on his lips, 
cheeks, intermaxillary spaces, throat and one on his 
chest. What is taking place internally I do not 
know. 

Treatment was commenced with streptocine (100 
million devitalised streptococci per c.c.), 2¢.c. in- 
creasing to 6c.c., but with no benefit; then anti- 
suppurine (70 million staphylococci, albus, aureus, 
and citreus ; 20 million streptococci and 10 million 
bacillus coli per c.c.) increasing to 6 c.c. was tried 
but of no avail. 

Then I wrote to the above firm and on Dr. 
Annett’s instructions sent samples of pus from four 
different abscesses. His report was as follows :— 
“Cultivations made from the specimens have 
yielded the following organisms ;— 

1. Streptococcus brevis. 

2. Staphylococcus albus. 

From these an autogenous vaccine has been pre- 
pared of which six doses are sent herewith. Each 
dose (l1¢.c.) contains 500 million streptococci and 
2,000 million staphylococci. I would suggest that 
the initial dose be only half this and only if no 
reaction occurs will it be necessary to increase the 
dose to le.c. Should 1c.c. produce no reaction . 
then 2 c.c. can be applied at the next injection. It 
is essential that a slight reaction should occur if 
the vaccine is to do any good; the reaction will 





tive tissue which could be felt with the finger, and, 


consist of ;— 
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1. A small rise in temperature (1°—1}°). 

2. Probably some little discomfort. 

3. First, increase and then diminution in the 

quantity of pus.” 

I have now injected the patient three times and 
apparently there is an improvement. I anticipate, 
however, that prolonged treatment will be neces- 
sary on account possibly of deep seated necrosed 
areas and probably a fibrous formation of the non- 
chronic thickenings may prevent free irrigation of 
the tissues. 

With regard to the poll evil, the report is as 
follows :—‘ Cultivations made from the pus have 
yielded cultures of the following organisms :— 

1. Bacillus coli. 

2. Staphylococcus aureus. 

3. Staphylococcus citreus. 

4. A short irregular streptococcus. 

5. A diplococcus of uncertain species. 

From the cultures an autogenous vaccine has 
been prepared of which six doses are sent herewith. 
Each dose =1c.c. contains 1,000 million each of 
No. 2 and No.3 and 500 million of each of the 
other three. It is suggested that the initial dose 
should be $c.c. and the dose be increased only if 
no reactionary improvement occurs after the in- 
jection of }c.c. The interval between the doses 
should be 4-6 days.”’ 

I commenced this case on November 25th by 
chloroforming, removing considerable quantities of 
necrosed tissues, and giving as good drainage as 
possible. Three days later I began injecting anti- 
suppurine, increasing the dose from 2 .c. to 6c. c¢. 
When operating I did not find evidence of diseased 
bone, but the smell of late has been rather charac- 
teristic. Has No. 5 anything to do with that? In 
any case progress was not satisfactory, and is there 
any wonder? Consider the above report and the 
composition of antisuppurine ; consider also the 


doses—Mr. Scott mentions these in his book. 

Autogenous vaccine (3 c.c.) 
Bacillus coli 250 million 

Staphylococcus aureus 500 - 

‘ citreus 500 ” 

Short irregular streptococcus 250 ” 


Diplococcus of uncertain species 250 3 


Total 1250 million 
Antisuppurine (2 c.c.) 20 million 
Staphylococcus albus 
ie aureus 140 a 
mi citreus ; 
Streptococci 40 - 


Total 200 million 


Commencement with the autogenous vaccine was 
only to-day, so no result can be given. I am not 
concerned with that now. It is a question of stock 
versus autogenous vaccines; and I may here men- 
tion that the cost is not so very much more. It 
would appear that we are not justified in using 
stock vaccines, except as a first injection, until an 








autogenous vaccine can be procured. The labora- 
tory report contains the following ;—‘ Sample 
received 9 a.m., 31st December, 1913. Report 
issued 11 a.m., 3rd January, 1914,” in other words, 
I posted the pus on Tuesday evening, and received 
the vaccine on Sunday following. It behoves us to 
use only autogenous vaccines as far as possible. 
We have the advantage of the medical men, as 
Mr. Scott ably puts it in the preface of his book, 
and my friend, the village doctor, here agrees with 
him, he believes vaccine treatment will be sub- 
mitted to cheerfully by his patients after they have 
been educated to their use, and not accepted only 
as a last desperate resort in chronic cases where 
all other means have failed. 

I am wondering how long we veterinary surgeons 
are to be allowed to keep the vaccine treatment in 
our own hands. I have now in front of me a 
medicine firm’s advertisement containing the follow- 
ing :—“ Quarterines "—* vaccine so easily applied 
é--> ais no special knowledge required.” The 
prevention of blackleg is already passing from us, 
and the price is the same asI have paid for the 
material. Huntsmen, too, can procure distemper 
vaccine, hypodermic needles, and all instructions 
otherwise than through the profession; and then 
there is tuberculin. 

There is a ray of hope, for in Scott’s Clinical 
Bacteriology and Vaccine Therapy, he says that 
successful results can only be obtained by the 
strictest observation of every detail. Long may it 
be so, for this may prove our salvation; the word 
“routine” should have no place in the veterinary 
surgeon’s vocabulary. 

Also, makers of vaccines could protect them- 
selves and us by binding over their assistant under 
a penalty not to do similar work for firms other 
than those supplying the medical and veterin 
professions—a similar custom is in vogue wit 


dentists. 
W. W. Lana. 
Uleeby, Lines. 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ABSCESSES IN THE INGUINAL GLANDS AS 
MECHANICAL OBSTRUCTIONS. 


F. Hopfe, of Lébau, records the two following 
cases. A horse suffered from gradually increasing 
constipation, which after a few days caused colic. 
A professional examination was then made, and 
showed that the rectum was completely blocked by 
a tense swelling on the left side of the pelvis. An 
abscess of the left internal inguinal lymphatic 
glands was suspected, and it was decided to open it 
from the rectum. The swelling was punctured 
through the rectum with Dieckerhoff’s hollow 
trocar, and a considerable quantity of foul smelling 
pus flowed away. The discharge of the pus was 
accelerated by massage from the rectum, and the 
abscess collapsed. The constipation was then 





treated by ordinary methods, and the horse re- 
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covered. 
effects. 

The second case was a pregnant cow. She 
became tympanitic after eating clover, and the 
rumen was punctured by a herdsman. The wound 
healed quickly. Three weeks later the cow showed 
symptoms resembling labour pains, and the owner 
expected an abortion. Rectal examination revealed 
a tense swelling situated upon the left side of the 
pelvic wall, and almost completely filling up the 
interior of the pelvis. It was impossible for the 
flat hand to get past the swelling. Abscess of the 
left inguinal glands was diagnosed, and the swelling 
was punctured through the vagina with Diecker- 
hoff’s hollow trocar. As the pus flowed away in 
small quantity, the opening was enlarged with a 
lancet, so that it was possible to penetrate into the 
cavity. The pus was found to contain crumbly and 
shredded débris of tissue. The abscess was washed 
out and gradually emptied by means of a tube 
introduced into it. 

The cow was delivered of a dead calf two days 
later, and for some time afterwards she suffered 
from uterine catarrh, but nevertheless recovered. 
In this case also, the opening of the abscess had no 
ill results.—Berliner Tier. Woch. 


The opening of the abscess had no ill 


Tur INFLUENCE OF EXTRACTS OF ORGANS UPON 
THE SECRETION OF MILK. 


Léopoldo Giusti reports (Revista Zootechnica de 
Buenos Aires) that certains extracts of organs, when 
injected intravenously into the cow, directly stimu- 
late the secretion of milk. Extracts of the pituitary 
body, the thymus, the parotid, the udder, the 
spleen, lymphatic glands, thyroid, ‘“‘ yellow bodies,’ 
and uterus all have this effect. 

Extracts from the stomach, intestine, lung, 
oviduct, placenta, vagina, cerebrum, cerebellum, 
heart, liver, pancreas, supra-renal capsule, testicle, 
and kidney have no effect upon lactation. 

The action of these organic extracts upon lacta- 
tion is transient, and diminishes when the injections 
are repeated. The results are almost identical with 
macerated organs, or with cooked organs. 

The extract of the pituitary body is the one 
which exercises the strongest and most manifest 
action. In the case of this extract, the action is not 
confined to the quantity of the milk, but also 
affects its quality by augmenting its fatty matter.— 
Annales de Méd. Vét. 


Bovine CEREBRAL TUBERCULOSIS. 


Rieussec records (Revue Vétérinaire) the case of 
an ox to which he was suddenly called on account 
of a condition of violent excitement. The animal 
was absolutely furious, flinging himself on all sides 
in the stall, trying to climb the manger, bellowing, 
and striking with his horns into the empty air. 
These delirious attacks were succeeded by lulls and 

iods of dullness, during which the general sensi- 
bility disappeared, or at least was greatly attenua- 
ted. Rieussec diagnosed a cerebral congestion, and 
instituted appropriate treatment. 

The delirious attacks then disappeared, leaving a 

“condition of profound dullness, accompanied by a 





convulsive movement ofthe jaws. The prehension 
of food was impossible, and when the attendants 
succeeded in placing a little food in the mouth, its 
deglutition was accompanied by a convulsive move- 
ment of the muscles of the neck and shoulders. 
At the end of five days the animal died. 

Post-mortem, in addition to tuberculous lesions 
of the splanchnic cavities, the author found a tuber- 
culous mass upon the right cerebral hemisphere, 
and some small tubercles upon the falx cerebri. 

The case was, therefore, one of generalised tuber- 
culosis with encephalic localisations. The uncer- 
tainty which exists regarding the cerebral localisa- 
tion in the ox prevented a precise diagnosis of the 
region concerned being made during the life of the 
animal. But the case justifies the conclusion that 
tuberculosis should always be suspected in cases of 
cerebral disturbances, whatever their course may be. 
—(Annales de Méd. Vét.) 

W. R. C. 








SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY SOCIETY. 


[NationaL V.M.A. SouTHERN Brancu.] 


The customary December meeting was held at the 
Holborn Restaurant, London, on the Wednesday durin 
the Cattle Show week, and was followed by the annua. 
dinner. The ordinary meeting of the Society was pre- 
ceded by a meeting of Veterinary Inspectors, in con- 
nection with the formation of the proposed new Veteri- 
nary Inspectors’ section of the Society. The President, 
Mr. G. H. Livesey, of Hove, presided, and the others 
who signed the attendance book included Messrs. W. 
Caudwell, mag: James Crowhurst, President of the 
South-Eastern V.M.A.; J.B. Dier, East Grinstead ; 
T. A. Huband, Sevenoaks; E W. Morris, Uckfield ; 
P. J. Simpson, Maidenhead ;_ F. G. Samson, Mitcham ; 
J. Alex. Todd, West Kirby ; Theo. C. Toope, Dover ; 
and the Hon. Sec., Mr. A. H. Archer, Southsea. 

The PREsIDENT explained that at the last meeting of 
the Society at Brighton it was decided to form a Veteri- 
nary Inspectors’ section of the Society on the lines of 
that associated with the South Eastern V.A., and that 
it now rested with those of them who were veterinary 
inspectors to nominate a committee and hon. secretary. 
He took it that this new section of the Society was 
being formed for the advancement of the special 
interests of the veterinary inspectors in the counties or 
area covered by the Society, but, of course, the Society 
in taking this step were also hoping to do itself a little 
bit of good, and he had no doubt that the veterinary 
inspectors who would attend the meetings of this 
Veterinary Inspectors’ section would before long become 
members of the Society, if they were not already mem- 
bers, and so strengthen the hands of the Society, and 
indirectly the hands of the National Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, and the profession generally throughout the 
country. He left the matter in their hands to discuss, 
and if thought advisable, to nominate their committee 
and officials. 

Mr. CrowHurstT asked whether any veterinary inspec- 
tor had a locus standi at that meeting, adding that he 
himself was an inspector, but that he had been invited 
there as a visitor. 

The PrestpENT replied that they were pleased to 
welcome any veterinary inspector. Their object was to 
form an Inspectors’ Branch of their Society, and the 
views, help, and assistance generally of any vetoatangy 
inspector acting in any part of the country were wel- 
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come, and if they could assist them in forwarding the 
objects of the meeting they were more than welcome. 

r. Morris thought they were too small in numbers 
that afternoon, and that the matter had better be 

journed till they had a larger attendance. 

oe Drier: There were really very few of them there 
that day, and he believed three of them were already on 
the committee of the South Eastern V.A. He was 
afraid whether they were not going to split themselves 
up into too many sections, and he thought that if the 
two Societies could combine and form one representative 
committee they were likely to have much more effect in 
any action they might decide to take. 

Mr. Toore remarked that that was practically the 
suggestion he was going to put forward later on—that 
they should have a committee for the southern division, 
but there was no objection surely to their making a 
start that day. They would be having another meeting 
on the 15th January at Tunbridge Wells, and they 
could continue the discussion there if they liked. 

Mr. P. J. Smpson agreed with Mr. Dier that they 
could go too far in the way of splitting themselves up 
into too many small bodies, and that if they could get 
one big meeting of a more representative character they 
would be able to push things in a much stronger way. 
It seemed to him that if they were going to form 
separate branches of the National Veterinary Inspectors’ 
Association they ought to take in a considerably larger 
area. They would then find possibly that they would 
be able to get a fair sized meeting. He did not wish for 
one moment to throw any cold water on the scheme, but 
unless they were going to get a better attendance than 
they had that day, he was afraid they would not beable 
to push things very forcibly. 

Mr. Toore explained that the suggestion which he 
put forward at Brighton was that each Society should 
form a veterinary inspectors’ branch or section who 
would meet in connection with the ordinary meetingsof 
the Societies, and by that means they would be able to 
get in touch with the National Association. It was 
impossible for a large body representing a wide area to 
satisfactorily deal with the special needg of a particular 
district, but if they had an Inspectors’ Branch of the 
various Societies they would be able to get the views of 
the local men. He suggested that they should appoint 
two gentlemen from each administrative county in the 
Society’s area as a committee, and those gentlemen 
would then be able to voice the views and opinions of 
the inspectors in each district. He could only add that 
they would be glad to see any inspector in the Southern 
Counties present at their meeting at Tunbridge Wells on 
the 15th January. 

Mr. CAUDWELL took it that all veterinary inspectors 
in their district had been invited to that meeting, and 
if the attendance that afternoon represented the interest 
which they took in the matter, he failed to see much 
hope of forming a really serviceable branch. On the 
other hand, if they took in a larger area than that 
covered by the Society, there was a danger of their 
making it too unwieldy. He proposed that the ap- 
pointment of a Veterinary Inspectors’ Committee be 
deferred till their next meeting. 

Mr. Morris : The idea, as Mr Toope had said, was to 
get small meetings of inspectors before the ordinary 
meetings of the Society, at which the inspectors could 
discuss matters affecting themselves. The South 
Eastern V.A. had a very good branch, and he did not 
oe wer the Southern Counties should not have one as 
well. 

Mr. Crownurst remarked that the subject was one 
of very great importance to the veterinary profession 
throughout the country, and he thought it would be 
acknowledged that where they had taken concerted 
action they had derived considerable benefit. He saw 
no objection to their adjourning this discussion to the 





next meeting, but now they had started let them keep 
the ball rolling. 

The PRESIDENT said that it seemed to him it would 
be a very great pity to shelve this matter, and it ought 
to be distinctly understood that if it was deferred it was 
only deferred, and that interest in it was not dropped. 
He agreed that it was far better to have a strong com- 
mittee, voicing the opinions of a large district, rather 
than merely those of two or three, but he gathered that 
Mr. Toope’s suggestion was practically decentralisation, 
the getting the opinions of small committees scattered 
over a large district in order to strengthen the hands of 
the larger committees, and in that case it seemed a pity 
that a Society like theirs should forego the opportunity 
of forming its own committee. It would be a thousand 
pities if this scheme was allowed to drop, and it was 
almost a pity to defer it for even three months. Surely 
no harm could be done by appointing two or three 
delegates from that meeting who would make a point of 
attending the meeting of the South Eastern committee 
at Tunbridge Wells with a view to crystalising the idea 
into something definite. Otherwise, if nothing was done 
that afternoon it might go forth to the profession that 
there was a lack of sympathy with the object, and no 
one would make it his business to attend at the next 
meeting. 

Mr. Morris said he would gladly withdraw his pro- 
position in favour of this course being adopted. 

The PRESIDENT: That is my own idea, but of course 
I am not a veterinary inspector. 

Mr. CAUDWELL, as seconder of the proposition to 
adjourn the matter, also agreed to withdraw. 

Mr. Drier: I may say that we are not at all satisfied 
with the fees we get in East Sussex. 

The PreEsIDENT: Personally, I don’t see why you 
veterinary inspectors should not form committees and 
hold your meetings in connection with both Societies. 

Mr. Toope: That was my suggestion. 

Mr. Srupson proposed that Mr. Caudwell and Mr. 
Dier be asked to represent that Society at the meeting 
at Tunbridge Wells, and that their hon. sec. write to 
all their other members who were inspectors telling 
them of that meeting, and stating that they also would 
be welcome. 

Mr. Morris seconded this, and it was agreed to 
nem. con. 

The PrestpENT added that it was very gratifying to 
think their meeting had resulted in something being 
done, and that if they wanted anothermeeting of inspec- 
tors later in the year he was quite sure the Southern 
Counties Society would be only too pleased to welcome 
them at their annual meeting next March and return 
the compliment. 

On the proposition of Mr. CAUDWELL, seconded by 
Mr. Samson, the minutes of the last meeting as pub- 
lished in The Veterinary Record were taken as read 
and confirmed. 


Tae Late Wimuam Hontrne. 


The PrEstDENT remarked that before the business of 
the meeting was further proceeded with there was one 
very sad matter which he had to bring to their notice 
and that was the loss which their Society and the pro- 
fession generally, and he might almost say the nation 
had sustained by the death of the late Mr. William 
Hunting. He was a comparatively young man himself 
and had only known Mr. Hunting for some sixteen or 
seventeen years, and as there were other members of 
the Society present that afternoon who had known him 
for a much longer period he would leave it to one of 
them to propose the vote of condolence which he was 
sure it would be the wish of them all that they should 

ss at that their first meeting since their friend’s death, 

erhaps Mr, Samson would do it, 
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Mr. Samson said he was sorry indeed that their 
President should have had occasion to call upon him to 
ropose such a resolution with reference to his old 
riend Mr. Hunting. He had known him for about 
forty-five years, and had never had anything to say 
against him, and he had yet to meet the man who 
could say anything against him. He was the most 
pleasant and courteous gentleman one could ever wish 
to meet either in business or pleasure, and they would 
have to go a long way to find his equal. He did not 
know that he could say more except that his wife and 
himself paid u visit to the daughter last week, and that 
they would be pleased to know that she was tolerably 
well, and also Mr. Hunting’s son. It was with very 
deep regret that he proposed they send a resolution of 
condolence and puede with the relatives in their sad 
bereavement. 

Mr. ARCHER seconded, observing that it was a sad 
duty to him to have to doit. He had known ‘the late 
Mr. Hunting for a good many years, and he could quite 
endorse every word Mr. Samson had said. 

Mr. Topp also desired to associate himself with the 
remarks that had fallen from the previous speakers. He 
had known Mr. Hunting for several years, and especi- 
ally during the two years he had held the presidency of 
that Society, wher their relations were always ‘of the 
very best. He remembered visiting him on one occa- 
sion when he was too unwell to attend one of their 
meetings at which he had promised to give them a 
presidential address, but they had the address all the 
same. He finished it on a sick bed. He felt then 
somehow that they were not likely to see Mr. Hunting 
at any more of their meetings, but fortunately he rallied 
and took the chair on several occasions after that. He 
was a man of the most marked individuality and strik- 
ing personality, and certain was it that the whole pro- 
fession would miss him. 

Mr. T. A. HUBAND added that he should also like the 
privilege of being allowed to associate himself with this 
vote. Hehad had the pleasure of the acquaintance of 
Mr. Hunting for a quarter of a century or more, and 
during the whole of that time their associations had 
always been of the pleasantest ; and it was a great grief 
to him, as he was sure it was to them all, when they 
heard the news of his death. When he saw him in the 
summer at Maidstone he littlethought their friend was 
so soon to be taken away from them. He had never 
heard anything but the most favourable and kind 
opinions expressed as to his character, and he thought 
no one could deny that the profession had lost in him 
a man of unique experience and ability. He had often 
regretted that better notice had never been accorded the 
great work he did in connection with Glanders. If any 
man had deserved State recognition with regard to the 
stamping-out of malignant diseases in this country it 
had been their late friend. 

Mr. Toope wished to add just one or two words. He 
had*been brought into intimate association with Mr. 
Hunting in connection with “The National” during 
the last two years, and personally he felt his loss was 
almost irreparable. They would shortly have to find a 
new head, but the question he asked himself was where 
were they going to find such a head as he had been. 
There were few men who took a broader view of things, 
and few who were able to guide and lead discussions in 
the way he did. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that before putting the 
proposition to the vote he should like to add his tribute 
to his friend Mr. Hunting. During the time he had 
known him he had always found him a sincere and very 
dear friend. He was aman of extremely broad-minded 
views ; he was above the ordinary pettiness; his 
interests were always those of his profession : and there 
were few men of his age and of his experience who would 
discuss matters on which he was an expert with younger 





and more inexperienced men. It was a real pleasure 
for instance, to see him discussing a question like 
glanders with ‘nme, tha newly fledged student, never 
contradicting, never being at all brusque, or insinuating 
that he had a greater knowledge, but always listening 
with interest and encouraging one to go on. He thought 
this was a very great trait in their late friend’s nature, 
and it had been a very great thing for their profession, 
because it showed the younger men that those of more 
mature years who had risen to the head of the profession 
were not above listening to their views, however in- 
experienced they might seem to be. In this way he 
had laid the foundation of a life long friendship with 
many a member of the profession. He was one of the 
very few men who were welcome wherever he went. No 
one ever had a bad word to say against him ; everyone 
was always pleased to see him and have a chat with 
him and put their little troubles before him in the hope 
that he with his wider experience might be able to give 
them a little help. He himself had always looked upon 
him asa very great and personal friend. He always had 
the same genial manner, and was always ready to talk 
about dog practice, and although he personally was not 
interested in that class of practice it Was astonishing 
what a grasp he had of it. He felt, as Mr. Toope had 
said, that they had lost a leader, and one whose place 
it would be extremely difficult to fill. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and car- 
ried, the members signifying their assent by rising 
silently from their seats. 

The Hon. Sec. (Mr. Archer) mentioned that when he 
received a card from Miss Hunting that her father had 
passed away he immediately ‘phoned to the President, 
and with his approval ordered a wreath to be sent, and 
the Society was also represented at the funeral by Mr. 
Slocock, one of their vice-presidents. He also took it 
upon himself to write a letter to Miss Hunting on 
behalf of the Society, and he had since received an 
acknowledgment of that communication, but he would, 
of course, write again after that meeting and tell them 
. the resolution which the members had passed that 

ay. . 

Correspondence. Mr. ARCHER announced that he had 
received letters from Mr. Harding, of Salisbury, and 
Mr. Crowhurst, of Canterbury, acknowledging the resolu- 
tions of sympathy which the Society passed with them 
at the last meeting. 

Apologies or expressions of regret at inability to 
attend were announced from Prof. Hobday, Messrs. W. 
Burt, E. Whitley Baker, V. Blake (Ryde), W. Coveney, 
Percival Carter (Worthing), J. H. Carter (Burnley), 
C. H. Golledge, T. A. B. Cocksedge, W. A. Collins, 
C. F. Hulford, J. C. Munby, J. W. Pritchard, 
(Brighten), C. Roberts (Tunbridge Wells), H. Smith 
(Worthing), 8. Smith (Horsham), C. H. Spurgeon, 8S. H. 
Slocock, who hoped, however, to be able to attend the 
dinner, R. A. Thrale, F. Thornton, H. Taylor, J. E. 
Wallis (Hailsham), and A. C. Wild. 

A circular communication with reference to the 
Sanitary Institute Congress at Blackpool next year was 
submitted by the Hon. Sec., but on the proposition of 
Mr. Todd, seconded by Mr. Dier, the question of sub- 
scribing or appointing delegates was deferred to the next 
meeting. 

Mr. PercrvaL Carter, of Worthing; Mr. E. W. 
Morris, of Uckfield ; and Mr. 8S. Smiru, of Horsham, 
who had been duly proposed and seconded at the 
previous meeting, were formally elected members. 

It was also decided, on the proposition of Mr. Caud- 
well, seconded by Mr. Todd, that the next meeting of 
the Society should be held in London on the usual date. 

The Hon. Sec. mentioned that he had received a 
letter respecting the International Veterinary Congress, 
an extract from which, inviting donations, he had sent 
out with the notices for that meeting. 
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Mr. Samson: How much have we subscribed as a 
Society. , 

The Hon. Sec.: I believe it was £10 10s., with a 
robable further contribution of a similar amount 
ater on. 

Mr. Samson: Then I will propose that we send 
another subscription of £10 10s. for the second year. 

The PRESIDENT: Don’t you think it will be better to 
defer that to the annual meeting, when we shall have 
the accounts before us, especially as our Hon. Treasurer 
is not able to be with us to-day. [Agreed.] 


ANTHRAX IN THE HORSE. 
By A. H. ARCHER, M.R.C.V.S. 


The disease known as anthrax has so frequently been 
the subject dealt with in papers, letters, and articles 
appearing in our professional journals, etc., that some 
among you may consider that everything relating to 
this disease has been said or written, leaving nvthing of 
interest for further consideration or debate ; I, however, 
am not of this opinion, especially in respect of the 
manner in which it affects the horse, and the influence 
that this animal’s tissues have on the bacillus, which is 
the recognised cause of this disease. 

The remarks I am about to make are the outcome of 
prolonged clinical observation and study, rather than 
assertions or suggestions derived from theoretically 
scientific investigations, consequently I wish it to be 
understood that they are made with the desire of 
evoking discussion, so that doubts may be cleared up, 
and errors corrected in my own mind, and in the minds 
of others, should any be in the same plight as myself. 

We all admit that the horse is affected with true 
anthrax, and, [ believe, also agree that the form known 
as “gloss anthrax,” where some part of the mouth or 
tongue is the initial centre of infection, is of this charac- 
ter, but it is in the so-called enteric form, or at least in 
some of those fatal intestinal affections which are now 
generally regarded as anthrax, when there is a copious 
pale yellow semi-gelatinous exudate into the coats of 
the bowels, accompanied by an intensely congested or 
apoplectic condition of the adjacent tissues, and of which 
I once heard our late esteemed and lamented president, 
Mr. Hunting, remark “I used to wonder what was the 
real character of the affection in which we find these 
conditions ; now I know what itis. It is anthrax,” or 
words to this effect, that turther investigation is re- 
quired before accepting them unreservedly as cases of 
anthrax. 

Now I trust you will not deem me unduly, or un- 
warrantably sceptical, when I say unless it be acknow- 
ledged that the anthrax bacillus.loses a considerable 
amount of its virulence in the system of a horse, then 
I have doubt as to the fatal disease presenting the 
appearances already described, being true anthrax, at 
a rate in many of the cases regarded as such. 

he reason why Iam thus doubtful is because, dur- 
ing a period of 35 years practice 1, like others, have met 
with a very considerable number of these cases long 
before they were suspected as being of a contagious 
nature, and when no precautions were taken to prevent 
other animals coming in contact with the carcase or 
“blood of the affected animal, yet in no single instance 
that I can remember was the death of a horse in which 
the carcase presented the appearances which are now 
supposed to be sure indications of anthrax, followed by 
an outbreak of this disease, on or near such premises, 
and I consider this strongly supports the contention 
that either this affection is not really anthrax, or if it be 


then the disease loses much of its virulence while 
attacking the tissues of the horse. 

There are, I think, some differences in the symptoms 
exhibited during life by a horse suffering from true 









anthrax, and one affected with this enteric disease re- 
garded as anthrax. In the latter there is severe and 
persistent pain, obstinate inaction of the bowels after 
the initial stage of the attack, an accelerated full pulse, 
which becomes weak and thready in the later stages, 
but there is no special irregularity, the usual indications 
of suffering are present, and the countenance wears a 
haggard expression as the fatal termination draws near. 
= anthrax there is evidence of pain accompanied by 
extreme dejection and a peculiar fluttering pulse in quite 
the early stages of an attack, and while feces and urine 
are passed in an almost normal manner, these being the 
special symptoms which differentiate it from other 
rature is raised in the early part 


abdominal affections. 
In anthrax the tem 
of an attack, but re to about normal, and is often 
subnormal some hours before death. 
This matter assumes added importance now that some 
insurance companies insure against anthrax. 
Discussion. 


The PrEstDENT: Is it your contention, Mr. Archer 
that anthrax as seen in the horse is not true anthrax? 

Mr. ARcHER: I admit that horses do suffer from 
anthrax, but some at least of these abdominal cases are 
more in the nature of intestinal apoplexy. 

Mr. CAUDWELL thought the reader of the paper would 
admit that science had made considerable progress since 
the late Prof. Robertson’s time, and that he would also 
agree that many cases of anthrax proved fatal without 
the blood showing the specific bacilli. He believed it 
was now well understood that they could not always 
rely on a microscopical examination of the blood in the 
case of the horse. 

Mr. Drer had not had a great deal of experience of 
anthrax in horses, but there was one thing about 
anthrax which the writer of the paper had not mentioned. 
He had always noticed that the animals showed great 
distress in breathing before they died, and that as a 
rule there was extremely little blood come from the 
nostrils. He had generally found that they were more 
likely to get the anthrax bacilli from the lymph stream 
than from the blood. 

Mr. Samson confessed that he had not had a great 
deal of experience of anthrax in horses, but from what 
one had heard from other veterinary surgeons who had, 
one was bound to believe that there were cases of 
anthrax which put on the form of common colic and 
which were treated as such. He was speaking to a 
brother practitioner at Croydon market only the pre- 
vious week, and he told him that recently he had been 
called in to two cases of what was believed to be colic 
but which on making a post-mortem he found to be 
anthrax. If this was so he was inclined to think that 
anthrax in the horse put ona very different form and 
showed very different symptoms to what it did in other 
animals. In anthrax in bovines they had no premoni- 
tory symptoms at all, and that opened one’s eye and the 
post-mortem examination was made. It was a question 
to him whether they had two diseases combined, or 
whether they had a modified anthrax in the horse not 
similar to what they bad in pigs and bovines. He could 
hardly conceive that true anthrax could put on these 
colicky symptoms and go on for forty eight hours before 
the patient died. At all events it seemed to him that 
it wanted more investigation than they had given to it. 

Mr. Crownurst gave several interesting reminis- 
cences of cases that had come under his own notice. One 
case he said was a very remarkable one. A client sent 
a horse into the knacker’s yard with a request that he 
would make a post-mortem, but without giving him any 
history of the case. He went and made the post- 
mortem and found nothing whatever until he came to 
one of the parotid glands ; that was black, and know- 
ing that anthrax was prevalent in the neighbour- 
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hood from which the horse had been sent he suspected 
that disease, and asked for a history ofthe case. The 
owner then asked him to look at five other horses 
which he said would not pull or walk. One of these 
had a large swelling at the bottom of the neck and they 
were all very dull and lifeless. He told the man he 
had every reason to believe that he had got anthrax in 
his stables, and asked him if he had lost any animals 
suddenly, but was told no. He treated these five horses, 
giving them carbolic acid a drachm a day for about ten 

ays, and every horse recovered. The following Sunday, 
however, a notice came that a bullock had been found 
dead ina field. Hequite agreed that one did not get 
the usual symptoms of anthrax in a horse that they 
got in the bullock. He had had many cases of anthrax 
to deal with in his time, and he could put his hands on 
farms where they had lost more than the rent of the 
whole farm in stock every year for years in succession. 

The PRESIDENT: What has happened to those 
farms ? 

Mr. CrowHurst: They are still let, but they are 
much more careful now, and we do not get so many 
cases. 

The Presmpent: After your long experience in that 
district, Mr. Crowhurst, have you found that things 
have really improved as the result of proper ingpection. 

Mr. CrownHurst : Yes, with the exception perhaps of 
swine fever. 

The PRESIDENT : There are fewer cases of anthrax. 

Mr. CrowHursT: Yes, not so many. 

The PREsIDENT: But it still exists. 

Mr. CrowHurstT: Yes. 

The PrestmpENT: And may break out again. 

Mr. Crownurst : Yes, in spite of all the regulations 
you make. 

Mr. Toope quite agreed that the symptoms of anth- 
rax in the horse were not what they were in cattle, or even 
in pigs in all cases, but this was not so with regard to 
every case. In some they would get as marked symp- 
toms and as quick a death as they would ever get in 
oxen. One thing he wonld like to draw attention to 
was the statement by Mr. Archer that many of these 
cases were possibly apoplexy of the bowel. He had 
seen many of these cases of apoplexy of the bowel and 
it was not everyone perhaps who sen like to admit a 
grave mistake, especially when that mistake meant a 
considerable loss to one’s client, but he could give them 
one instance in which he evidently made a mistake. He 
was called in to see a horse belonging to a contractor 
which was in a stable with ten others. The horse was 
in a dying condition when he sawit, but he made in- 

uiries and came to the conclusion that it was dying 
rom apoplexy of the bowel, and he attributed the 
cause to some new oats that had not been in the best of 
condition. Two days later he was called in to see 
another of the horses. This one had a swelling in the 
throat, and on taking the temperature he came to the 
conclusion that he had made a huge mistake with 
regard to the first one he had examined. The result 
was the owner lost six horses withina week. Everyone 
of them was dead within six hours, everyone showed 
R bee of oomny of the bowel and five out of six 
showed the bacilli very plainly on making a micros- 
copical examination. In another case he had two 
horses that lived three days, but in that case he dis- 
covered the bacilli during the life of the animals. The 
symptoms shown in this case also were not bowel 
trouble but acute congestion of the lungs. He thought 
the symptoms largely cepended upon the place of 
original invasion. He believed also there was nowa 

s of finding out whether anthrax existed by stain- 

ing, and that M‘Fadyean held that it was possibly 
diagnostic. 

r. Morris remarked that there was one point he 

would like to mention. He had sent up a considerable 





number of anthrax specimens to the Board, and he 
had sent them stained in two methods whereas they 
had asked another man whom he knew, not to send 
them stained. 

Mr. CAUDWELL said that his instructions had been not 
to send stained specimens. Staining was most distinctive, 
however, and they ought to make no mistake, especi- 
ally when they got fresh blood. With regard to the 
susceptibility of the animals, it was not necessarily a 
fatal disease. Then, again, some species apparently 
had more resisting powers than others, and altogether it 
was a very curious disease. 

Mr. Hupanp asked Mr. Archer if he would tell himin 
what condition he found the spleen in those cases of 
abdominal apoplexy which he had mentioned. Person- 
ally, he did not recollect ever seeing a true case of 
anthrax in the horse, but in his early days he met with 
many cases which would readily answer to the des- 
cription he had heard from Mr. Archer and Mr. Toope. 
There was also one other very peculiar feature which 
he had noticed. Supposing an affected carcase, say of 
a sheep, was hung up in a building that was infested 
with rats. In the ordinary case the rats would tear 
that carcase to pieces in a single night, but if the car- 
case was an affected one they left it severely alone. 

Mr. Toore replied to Mr. Huband’s question that he 
had not found the spleen to be particularly affected in 
the horse. Sometimes they would get it considerably 
engorged, but not by any means in every case. 

Mr. ArcHer: In the cases of abdominal apoplexy, as 
Prof. Robertson used to call it, they got acute conges- 
tion rather than inflammation of the bowels His own 
clinical experience made him doubt whether there was 
not a condition of the bowels which simulated anthrax, 
which was not true anthrax but intense congestion. 
It was also very easy to mistake anthrax for malignant 
cedema. 

Mr. Morris remarked that the bacillus of the latter 
was gram negative, whereas the anthrax bacillus was 
gram positive. 

Mr. Toore: Yes, and further, I believe malignant 
cedema is also associated with a certain amount of air in 
the tissues. 

Mr. ARCHER, continuing, thought there was no doubt 
that anthrax did assume different forms according to 
the mode of entry. Where they got the affected portion 
near the mouth or throat there they would get throat 
symptoms, but where the point of infection was the 
bowel they would get bowel trouble. In all those cases 
where they got the chief lesions in the bowel they 
would always get these colicky pains, but they were 
quite different from ordinary enteritis. At all events 
he thought these abdominal cases deserved a little more 
attention than they often received. 

On the proposition of Mr. Caudwell, seconded by Mr. 
Samson, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. 
Archer for his paper, and after Mr. Caudwell, the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Too had mentioned three cases of 
interest, the proceedings closed with the usual compli- 
ment to the President for presiding, proposed by Mr. 
Samson, and seconded by Mr. Candwell. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


Mr. F. G. Samson, of Mitcham, presided at the dinner, 
and he was immediately supported by the chief guests 
of the evening, Mr. G. H. Livesey, the President ; Mr. 
J. Alex. Todd, the late Hon. Sec. ; and Mr. Crowhurst, 
the President of the South Eastern Veterinary Associa- 
tion, as his immediate supporters, and in addition to 
most of those who had been present at the mecting 
earlier in the day, the company also included Mr. Todd, 
sen., (Brighton), Mr. W. H. Brown (London), Mr. S. H. 
Slocock (Hounslow), Mr. E. R. Douglas, and Mr. H. 8. 
Mitchell (Worthing). 

At the conclusion of the repast the customary loyal 
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toast of the King was submitted from the chair and 
duly honoured, and this was followed by that of 

“Our Guests and Visitors,” which was proposed by 
Mr. S. H. Slocock. It was the privilege of all the 
veterinary societies that he was acquainted with to 
invite guests to their social gatherings, and this had 
been a particularly prominent feature with their own 
Society. On that occasion they had several guests with 
them who were honoured members of their own pro- 
fession, and who had done much for their Society in the 
past. Their President, Mr. Livesey, had been one of 
the most active members not only of their own Society, 
but also of the other Societies to which he belonged, 
and the fact that he specialised to a great extent always 
made him particularly worth listening to. Then they 
also had with them as their guest that evening Mr. 
Todd. He believed he ought to call him Captain Todd, 
but to them who knew him he was usually called Todd. 
(Laughter.) As their late hon. secretary for several 
years Mr. Todd had done a marvellons work for them, 
and it must have been a great satisfaction to him to see 
the Society make the progress which it had. They 
were also pleased to welcome as their guests that even- 
ing Mr. Crowhurst, the President of the neighbouring 
Society, and Mr. Brown, both of whose names he also 
desired to couple with the toast. (Applause.) 

The toast was cordially received, and 

Mr. Livesey, in returning thanks, remarked that his 
year of office had been a very pleasant one. At the 
same time there were one or two regrets which he could 
not refrain from mentioning. One was that the meet 
ings had not been better attended, a second was the 
loss the Society had sustained by Mr. Todd _ transferr- 
ing his energies to the North of England, while another 
regret was the great loss the Society had sustained by 
the death of his predecessor in the chair, their old 
friend Mr. W. Hunting. Mr. Hunting had been a 
difficult man to follow, but he must say that since he 
had been in the chair their reception of himself had 
been most kind. They had been tolerant of his rulings, 
and generally had given him every assistance. Mr. 
Todd had been succeeded in the hon. secretaryship by 
Mr. Archer, and he hoped that under him the Society 
would take on a fresh lease of life, that new and active 
members would join their ranks, and that their meet- 
ings would be better attended. It did seem a pity that 
a Society which was doing such a good work as theirs 
was, and which discussed matters of vital interest to the 
profession, should meet with such apathy on the part of 
the great body of veterinary practitioners, and he hoped 
that they would use their influence with all the pro- 
fessional colleagues whom they were acquainted with, 
not only to become members if they were not already 
members, but also to make a greater effort to attendthe 
meetings of the Society in the future. (Applause.) 

Mr. J. ALEx. Topp, in the course of his reply, re- 
marked that he hardly knew how to thank them and 
absent members adequately for the very great kindness 
they had shown him and the honour they had done 
him, not only that evening but also last September. He 
was very sorry to have to send in his resignation, but it 
was impossible for him to continue the office when he 
was so many miles away from the district. They had 
very kindly subscribed a testimonial to him, and he had 
duly received from Mr. Whitley Baker a handsome 
cheque—one quite out of proportion if he might say so, 
to anything he had done for them. (No, no.”) There 

been a good deal of discussion in his family circle 

as to the form that present should take, but he thought 
it had now come to a head, and acting on the very prac- 
tical suggestion of his wife, and on her behalf he also 
to thank them, they were going to invest in a 
canteen of cutlery. He could assure them it had beena 
very great pleasure to do anything in the secretarial 
way for the Society during his period of office, and he 





esteemed it an honour to have been associated with the 
eight gentlemen who had held the office of President 
during the nine and a half years he had been their 
secretary. There was one sad thought about this, how- 
ever, and that was that four of those eight gentlemen 
had passed away. There was first their old triend Mr. 
Fred Spencer, whom he might describe as a typical 
country practitioner ; then they lost Mr. Frank Wragg, 
whom he might describe as a typical London practi- 
tioner ; they had also lost Mr. Richard Roberts, who 
was one of the best ; and lastly, they had lost their dear 
old friend Mr. Hunting. He had nothing but the most 
pleasant recollections of his associations with all, 
especially Mr. Hunting, and he always regarded it as a 
great misfortune that when they held their meeting at 
Salisbury during the second year of Mr. Hunting’s presi- 
dency they did not have a larger attendance to listen to 
his extremely interesting paper on his reminiscences of 
fifty years of veterinary practice. 

He hoped that would not be the last occasion by 
many that he would meet them there, and he again 
thanked them sincerely for the great honour they had 
conferred upon him, and for the practical kindness they 
had shown im. (Applause.) 

Mr. W. H. Brown, in the course of his response, 
remarked that he had once again to thank them for 
their hospitality, which had become alnost a tradition 
in the South of England. He was very pleased to be 
with them again. They all knew his connection with 
the profession, which began in 1888. There had been a 
material change in it since he last met them, for his 
much respected chief had passed away. Although 
there had never been anything more between them than 
a mere verbal agreement, they had worked together for 
five-and-twenty years, and he need hardly tell them 
they had worked together most amicably, and he might 
also add, successfully. There was just one or two 
words more he would like to say of a personal charac- 
ter. The conduct of The Record had now fallen into 
his hands, mainly through Mr. Hunting’s instrumen- 
tality, and with it had passed the responsibility, but he 
could promise that as long as he had anything to 
do with it, the paper would continue to be run in the 
interests of, and for the benefit of the profession. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Crownurst also made a brief but appropriate 
response, and then proceeded to propose the toast of 
“Continued Success to the Southern Counties Veteri- 
nary Society.” He believed it was one of the oldest of 
the veterinary societies, and it was one that had done a 
great deal of good work for the profession, and one 
which he hoped would continue to do good work. On 
looking down the list of their past Presidents, he saw 
they had had many illustrious members of their pro- 
fession in their ranks, and he was sure they all wished 
the Society every success in the future. He coupled 
with the toast the name of Mr. Morris, of Uckfield. 
(Applause.) ' 

Mr. Morris, in reply, remarked that he would have 
much preferred the task had fallen into other hands, as 
he had only been a member of the Society for aie 
hours, but he heartily thanked Mr. Crowhurst for his 
kind wishes, and them for the cordial manner in which 
they had endorsed his remarks. He hoped that next 
time they met they would have a larger attendance, and 
also that someone more worthy would be found to 
respond for this toast. 

The next toast on the list was that of “The Chair- 
man,” but before this was proceeded with, 

Mr. Livesey said that he had a very pleasing duty to 
discharge in his capacity as President of the Society, 
and that was to hand a little souvenir of their regard to 
Mr. Todd. (Applause.) They would remember that 
last September they made a little presentation to Mr. 
Todd as a small recognition of the great services he had 
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rendered the Society during the time he had held the 
office of hon. secretary, and to remind him of their good 
feelings towards him when he was absent’ from them. 
As Mr. Todd was then on the move, and they had no 
opportunity of consulting his wishes, it was decided to 
hand the money subscribed over to him in the form of 
a cheque for him to spend it as he pleased, but that 
gift was also to be accompanied with an illuminated 
address which he could hang on the walls of his house 
as a mark to all those who entered “it of the esteem in 
which he was held by his brother practitioners in the 
Southern Counties, and it was with the very greatest 
pleasure that he now asked Mr. Todd to accept this 
address. (Applause.) 

The address which bore the names of the subscribers 
to the testimonial and was beautifully illuminated and 
framed, read as follows :— 

“We, the undersigned members of the Southern 
Counties Veterinary Society, beg your acceptance of the 
accompanying token of our appreciation of the valuable 
services you have rendered to the Society for the last 
nine years, and which have mainly contributed to its 
growth and prosperity, and to assure you how deeply 
we regret your departure from the district where your 
abilities have been so highly valued. We wish you in 
all sincerity every success in your new sphere of labour, 
with good health and happiness to attend upon your 
future career.” 

Mr. Topp, who had another cordial ovation on rising 
to accept the address, made a brief acknowledgement, 
observing that it would always be greatly cherished by 
himself and his family. 

The PRESIDENT gave the toast of the Chairman, and 
Mr. Samson in reply, recalled some interesting reminis- 
cences of the earlier days of the Society when the 
members used to meet at the old “Greyhound,” at 
Croydon. 

r. THEO. C. ToorE proposed the health of the Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Secretary, which was also received 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. ArcHER, in reply, remarked that he fully realised 
he had a difficult task to follow such a capable secre- 
| as their friend, Mr. Todd, he could only promise 
to do his best, and he hoped he should be supported 
by the members, and that they would be able to revive 
interest in their proceedings and get their meetings 
better attended. 








TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE. 


oe recently I read the report of a very interesting 
and instructive address by Sir John M‘Fadyean. 

Referring to tuberculosis in cattle, Sir John says :— 
“ As an excuse for the inaction of owners in the direc- 
tion of eradication, it has been said that many far- 
mers in this country are still ignorant of the fact 
that tuberculosis is a purely contagious disease, and 
believe it to be generally inherited from one or other 
diseased parent. 

We must all agree with Sir John that “tubercu- 
losis is a purely contagious disease,” and we may add 
that every infectious or contagious disease is due 
to the presence in or on the body of some living 
organism. 

e farmers in Ireland, thanks to Lady Aberdeen, 
are well aware that the disease is infectious, but they 
also know, by careful observation and experience, that 
the disease, in the lower animals and in man, is in some 
way or other hereditary, and if we expect our opinions 
to be accepted unreservedly, I think we ought to be very 
explicit and make it perfectly clear that there are other 
contributory causes of the disease besides the specific 
microbe, and one of -these causes is almost as important 


as the microbe itself. Unfortunately the one essential 
cause, the infection or contagion, cannot be avoided, 
but it can be greatly diminished in quantity and 
potency. The next factor in importance is an inborn 
predisposition to the disease, but, fortunately, this 
cause is hereditary and can be easily removed without any 
cost to the nation; and but for erroneous theories relatin 

to heredity which have been industriously promulgntel 
for the last fifteen or twenty years, tuherculosis in our 
herds would now practically be a thing of the past and 
another great achievement placed to the credit of the 
veterinary profession. Needless to say, the innate 
power to resist the disease, under ordinary circum- 
stances, may be much increased or diminished. 

There are no two opinions as to the importance of 
good ventilation. Obviously there are two opposing 
factors bearing on the incidence of the disease—the 
virus to which the animal is exposed and the power 
possessed by the animal to resist the disease. Ventila- 
tion operates in a dual capacity, diluting the virus and 
strengthening the innate or inherited powers to resist 
the disease. There is some difference of opinion as to 
the best and simplest methods of ventilation with the 
view of increasing the disease-resisting forces and also 
with a view to economy. There are other factors 
which need not be considered at present, such as sani- 
tation, the beneficial and the harmful effects of sun- 
shine, etc., etc. 

There is one subject which does not appear to have 
received due consideration, that is how to obtain the 
milk best suited to the needs of the infant and which is 
the most easily assimilated. 

The practice of dairymen in many large cities is to 
keep purchasing half-bred “springers” all the year 
round, and as far as practical “fattening off,” all the 
time. These men never keepthe cows more than one 
season, and it is surprising the very large percentage of 
these cows which passes the most rigid inspection at 
the abattoirs. Some people denounce this practice. 
They would have all reactors sent to the knacker. They 
do not consider who is to pay for this wanton waste. 
Everyone must admit that the sooner reactors leave the 
dairy the sounder the meat, not to speak of the enor- 
mous advantages of a pure milk supply. Some people 
are sticklers for the purely contagious theory, but they 
make no protest against the practicc of allowing cattle 
to cough over one another's food, etc., and seem to 
ignore heredity as a factor entirely. Some enterprising 
dairy keepers remove all reactors from their stock, but 
these reactors invariably find their way to other dairies 
to further contaminate same. 

Some people hold extraordinary opinions regarding 
heredity. They seem to think that no disease can be 
hereditary unless it is congenital. Some of these people 
are bacteriologists, cleverno doubt in their own way, 
but, without extended experience and careful observa- 
tion, their knowledge of bacteria does not help them in 
the least. They seem to ignore the fact that predisposi- 
tion to certain diseases are often inherited from grand- 
— whom they never saw. With regard to the 
ower animals, proneness to disease is often inherited 
from the sire with whom they were never brought 
into contact. 

We must believe, what every bacteriologist tells us, 
that calves are rarely born with the disease: in other 
words, the disease, though hereditary, is practically not 
congenital. Farmers and stockbreederss are rather 
practical in their ideas, and they do not seem to mind 
whether the causal bacilli enter the body before or after 
birth. They know that the offspring of affected ani- 
mals are peculiarly prone to the affection. I think 
we ought to make it quite plain to the stock breeder 
that it is the inborn predisposition to the disease 





which is inherited, and not the microbe. This is the 
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opinion now held by the great majority of veterinary 
ms practising in Ireland, and their opinion is 

supported by the unanimous verdict of leading medical 

authorities. 

Perhaps I may be excused for quoting a few of these 

opinions. a to 

Munro, in his Manual of Medicines, University Series, 
says :—‘‘ Of late years it has been fashionable to mini- 
mise the importance of inherited predisposition. . 
The seed is essential, but the soil is scarcely less im- 
portant.” a 

T. J. Horder, F.R.c.P.. Physician to the Great Northern 
Centtal Hospital, Chelsea, says :—“ The existence of 
tuberculous families is one of the cardinal facts of clini- 
cal medicine. There is a tissue susceptibility, a “favour- 
able soil,” that constitutes a potent element in the patho- 
logy of the disease.” 

J. Walter Carr, F.R.c.P., Physician to the Royal Free 
Hospital, says : “The discovery of the ‘ee played in 
the production of tuberculosis by the tubercle bacillus 
has led us, perhaps, to attach too little importance to 
the influence of heredity. ... What undoubtedly is 
inherited—and to this, perhaps, at the present day too 
little importance is attached—is a diminished resistive 

wer to infection by the tubercle bacillus. Unquestion- 
ably, from time to time nearly everyone is exposed to 
infection by tuberele bacilli, but, fortunately, in the 
great majority of instances the bacilli succumb to the 
defensive forces of the body.” 

Sir Richard Douglas Powell, Bart., Physician-in- 
Ordinary to the King, says :—“ But there is a protective 
influence in the serum of the blood. This resistance to 
tuberculous invasion is greater in some persons than in 
others. It is definitely lessened in those descended 
from a tuberculous stock ; it is again lowered by condi- 
tions of depressed health from chronic diseases, from 
evil habits, and from bad sanitation. To all these con- 
ditions there is superadded, it is true, a tendency to 
concentration of infectiousness in surroundings, but an 
impartial survey of the whole subject renders it quite 
certain that each of the contributory causes spoken of 
—heredity, depressed health from chronic diseases, 
and evil habits—is real and operative in producing 
vulnerability to an infection so widely distributed as 
to be practically accessible to all persons.” 

Sir John M‘Fadyean says :—“ ‘he compulsory testing 
of all the cattle in the country, to be followed by the 
slaughter of all reacting animals, is a plan that no sane 
and well-informed man could recommend.” 

Undoubtedly this would be the most effective method 
of dealing with the disease, but it would be impractic- 
able on account of the cost ; one slaughtering would be 
inadequate to exterminate the ubiquitous _ specific 
microbe, and it must not be forgotten that a small pro- 
portion of the offspring would tend to revert to the 
original type. Noone understands the elimination of 
undesirable points better than the intelligent breeder, 
to whom we are indebted for all available data bearing 
on the question of heredity in the lower animals. 

The follow paragraphs are taken from The Scottish 
Farmer :—“Tuberculin at the Perth Sales.—A feature 
of the sale was the fact that the bull calves from the 
three exposers had been subjected to the tuberculin test 
and the results were announced by the auctioneer in 
every case. Inno instance, save perhaps one, could a 
reacting calf be started above 25 gs., and the cases were 
rare in which prices at all in agreement with the merits 
of the animals, apart from the results of the tests, were 


ned. 
“The cause of this significant change of front on the 
part of the Northern breeders is said to have been the 


result of last year’s sales. It is currently reported that 
two of the highest priced bull calves sold last year for 
export have not gone out of the country. They re- 
acted to the test, and it was useless to ship them. 


-| these animals the 





Hence the fact that almost all the bull calves sold on 
Tuesday were tested by Mr. Manuel, whose charts were 
handed over to the buyers when desired and their re- 
sults announced in every case.” * 

Some advise all calves to be separated from their 
dams at birth and adequately safeguarded from con- 
tagion. This scheme, to my mind, would not be very 
practical. In order to prolong the safeguarding of 
would have to be removed to some 
lonely island or distant prairie and all the attendants 
would have to be absolutely free from the bovine 
tubercle. If it were practical or convenient to continue 
to safeguard animals which had been removed from 
their dams at birth, they would not bring enhanced 
prices for export, as they would be required to mix 
with cattle abroad, more or less contaminated, and they 
would neither enjoy immunity themselves nor be 
capable of conferring any special degree of immunity 
on their offspring. 

The practice, when convenient, of separating calves 
from their dams at birth and giving them milk only 
from cows which have stood the test, is to be com- 
mended and would be an enormous advantage to the 
dairy keeper prepared to disinfect his premises and 
keep nothing but a clean stock, but the plan would be 
cumbrous in operation as compared with the simple 
plan of rearing calves only of parents whieh have stood 
the tuberculin test after having been duly exposed to 
the contagion ; besides, if put into practice, it would 
land us no nearer to the ultimate goal—the practical 
elimination of tuberculosis from our herds. 

Seeing that young stock, especially bulls, which have 
stood the test fetch an incomparably higher price than 
animals which have not been tested, surely young stock 
whose parents had also stood the test would fetch a still 
higher price. Everyone appreciates pedigree, and the 
longer it is the better. Surely the rearing of such stock, 
duly registered, would be a money-making business. 

At the annual meeting of the Aspatria Agricultural 
Co-operative Society, Mr. H. Thompson, speaking on 
the new Tuberculosis Order, which came into operation 
on the Ist of May last year, said :—‘ Although a step 
in the right direction, it does not go far enough, as it 
only deals with three forms of the disease. The order 
mostly relates to the udder and milk. There is nothing 
in the order which empowers the Veterinary Inspector 
to deal with tubercular disease of the chest—one of the 
worst forms for spreading the disease—unless the beast 
is emaciated as well.” 

At the meeting of the Scottish Sanitary Inspectors’ 
Association in Greenock in June last, Mr. McIntyre, 
M.R.C.V.S., dealing with the veterinary aspect of the 
milk supply, said “that the disease by far most preva- 
lent amongst dairy cows was tuberculosis. . . With 
each additional year of life the disease increased, so that 
out of the old milk cows which reach the abattoir an 
alarming number were found to be diseased.” 

On the other hand, we find many old, worn-out cows 
perfectly free from disease owing to the fact that they 
have inherited power to resist the disease even under 
long continued unfavourable surroundings. 

The Tuberculosis Order is no doubt a step in the 
right direction. The inspection of meat in abattoirs is 
admirably carried out ; no carcase is passed unless the 
lesions are purely local, but there is no regulation in 
force to give reasonable compensation to the butcher. 
Foreign meat is admitted with portions of the peri- 
toneum removed, as well as all sorts and conditions of 
meat in the form of sausages. 

Ata recent meeting of the Agricultural Department, 
Mr. R. N. Boyd moved a resolution declaring that it 
would be desirable for the Department to refuse pre- 
miums to all bulls which were unable to pass the tuber- 
culin test. Mr. Field seconded. Mr. Field is, I believe, 


.' the first M.P. in the British Isles to take this matter up. 
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He does not go far enough, but if he succeeds in getting 
in the thin edge the rest will soon follow. 

I do hope the Agricultural Department may see its 
way to set about establishing disease-resisting breeds of 
cattle, and that the Royal Dublin Society will be the 
pioneers in giving special awards to classes of animals, 
male and female, which have been tested and found to 
have resisted the disease. If the awards were given 
for bulls only, the disease would probably be lessened 
by one-third in the succeeding generation, but it would 
probably take about six times the length of time to 
eliminate the disease from our pedigree cattle as com- 
pared with the practice of giving the awards to both 
sexes. 

When the disease would be eliminated from pedigree 
stock, the practical elimination of tuberculosis from all 
our herds would in the ordinary course of events soon 
follow. Such breeds of cattle would be a boon anda 
blessing to all, and when exposed for sale would fetch 
greatly enhanced prices. 

J. B. DUNLOP, M.R.C.V.s. 








“THE TEACHING OF CLINICAL MEDICINE.” 


During the last few years there have been occasional 
evidences in the pages of the medical journals that the 
belief in the value of clinical study has not been killed 
out by the developments of laboratory work. Recently 
the subject has received more attention, and in Jhe 
British Medical Journal of January 3rd there is an 
address by Sir William Osler ; also a long article by 
Mr. J. Mackenzie, m.D., from which the following 
extracts aretaken. Many of the difficulties encountered 
and arguments used are similar to those found in veteri- 
nary practice 


“T could have illustrated my remarks from other 
sources, but for the purpose in hand my own experience 
represents that of the great bulk of general practi- 
tioners, and though my attempts to remedy my defi- 
cient education may not have been very successful, yet 
they may serve to convey a knowledge of where the 
teaching of clinical medicine fails. These experiences 
refer back to medical education as given thirty years 
ago, and it will no doubt be contended that enormous 
advances in education have been made since then. I 
fully recognise that certain departments, as_bacter- 
iology and physiology, have made enormous advances, 
yet the really scientific teaching of clinical medicine has 
made little or no advance—in some respects it has re- 
trograded in the sense that the general practitioner is 
less fitted by his training for the duties of his profes- 
sion now than he was then. The reason for this is that 
the teacher of thirty or forty years ago had been a 
general practitioner, and knew by experience the kind 
of life the students who would enter general practice 
would lead, and the aspect that disease would present. 
Nowadays the teacher is usually innocent of this 
experience. 

On entering general practice I was under the im- 
pression that the knowledge of disease was so nearly 
complete that there was absolutely nothing to be done 
but to apply that knowledge to my patients. I speedily 
found that I, at all events, was extremely deficient in 
my knowledge, for I was continually puzzled by the 
fact that the majority of my patients presented features 
widely different from what Thad seen in my hospital 
training. I put it down to my own fault in not having 
acquired the knowledge, and turned to text-books and 
visited hospitals in order to improve myself, and took 
my patients to consultants. Still I made little pro- 
gress, and after several years it gradually dawned on me 
that the field of clinical medicine had not, perhaps, been 
so fully explored as I had thought, and I resolved I 





would hegin to observe for myself, and take note of 
every sign or symptom that might appear. 1 soon 
found that I was very ignorant of a great many signs 
and symptoms, some of them very obstrusive, and when 
I turned to my text-books I found a complete silence 
on the subject, or a description so little in accord with 
the facts that it was evident that the authorities did 
not understvnd the subject any more than I did. [ 
therefore took courage and laid down a rule that [ 
would not slur over any sign or symptom, but carefully 
note its presence, try to understand its mechanism and 
its relation to other phenomena, and to see what bearin 
it had on the patient’s future. Carrying out this idea, 
soon came across such a bewildering variety of strange 
phenomena that it was in vain to attempt to follow 
them all, so I selected some of the more conspicuous 
and studied them. But I had scarcely set out on this 
inquiry when I found that I had to re-educate myself 
in methods and instruct myself in some of the more 
simple facts in physiology. I found I had never pro- 
perly understood the first thing met with in examining 
a patient, that is, the significance of the statements 
made by the patient in describing his complaint. I 
found that in failing to appreciate the significance of 
the patient’s statements, it was not so much a question 
of the patient’s incoherence as of my own ignorance in 
understanding the condition that gave rise to the sensa- 
tions. The majority of patients complain because of 
something that tells them they are not in perfect health. 
The patient himself cannot very well pk sg his recol- 
lections are often vague and even misleading. Thus, for 
instance, the patient would describe attacks of exhaus- 
tion and attacks of weakness and of giddiness, and he 
might vaguely call them heart attacks. A _ physical 
examination might reveal no abnormality, and I would 
be at a loss to account for the sensations. But as I 
acquired a better knowledge of the heart’s abnormal 
action, I endeavoured to recognise at the same time the 
sensations that accompanied it In course of time I 
acquired a knowledge that enabled me to recognise from 
the patient’s statements the nature of some of the 
complaints that hitherto I had put aside as of little 
importance. 

“ Besides the obscure sensations, difficult to descrile, 
I found that even the most clamant of symptoms—pain 
—had never really received the attention from clinicians 
which it deserved. It so happened in my practice that 
I saw a large number of people suffering from affections 
of the digestive organs, and my first study was centred 
on the pain produced by the abdominal organs. By 
paying careful attention to the pain, the site of its 
origin, the manner of its radiation, and the circumstances 
that provoke it, I gradually saw that in this symptom 
far more information was to be obtained than I had 
ever expected. But it required great care to get out the 
facts, and repeatedly the patient’s memory was so much 
at fault that I was baffled. When the pain tended to 
recur I got him carefully to note all the circumstances. 
Moreover, as a general practitioner I was frequently 
summoned to see a patient in great pain, and had the 
opportunity of questioning the patient while actually 
suffering. Although I gradually acquired a_ better 
knowledge, and was able to adopt a hypothesis to 
explain the symptoms, it took mea long time to get 
proofs. Thus the first patient on whom I was able to 
demonstrate the relation of a gastric ulcer to the pain 
area, I had watched and studied for ten years. But by 
pursuing this line of observation in cases of gastric 
ulcer, and with cases of obstruction in the bowels, and 
noting the pain as it shifted with diarrhcea, I was able 
to show that there was an intimate connection between 
the different parts of the bowel and definite regions in 
the abdominal wall, so that in certain cases of obstrue- 
tion, for instance, I would be able to indicate within 
certain limits the part of the bowel that was obstructed, 
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This line of observation also enabled me to differentiate 
the pain due to the digestive tract from the pain due to 
the other abdominal viscera with more precision than 
had hitherto been done. ; 

In pursuing this line of observation other phenomena 
were detected associated with pain. Thus, early in 
these investigations my attention was arrested by severe 
cutaneous hyperalgesia in a patient with gall-stone colic. 
This led me to search for altered sensations, and I found 
out that hyperalgesia was not an infrequent symptom. 
But the question arose, In what tissues was this altered 
sensation present ? I was able to test the re- 
action to simple stimuli of such organs and tissues as 
the lungs an ray the peritoneum, bowel, liver, kid- 
neys, etc., and I found them actually insensitive to 
pressure, pinching, and cutting. 

Other phenomena which I had to investigate present- 
ed themselves, such as the reflexes associated with dis- 
turbances of other organs. These reflexes not only 
affected the muscles of the abdominal wall in a peculiar 
manner, but also affected the activity of other organs 
sometimes remote from the original seat of trouble. Of 
these reflexes, that affecting the contraction of the 
muscle wall of the abdomen presented most instructive 
features, especially the curious manner in which limited 
portions of the muscle would remain contracted. It was 
almost impossible to differentiate these small hard con- 
tractions from tumours in the abdominal cavity, and I 
have repeatedly seen them mistaken for tumours by 
experienced physicians and surgeons and the abdomen 
operated to remove them, when no tumour or swelling 
was found. ae 

My purpose in mentioning these observations here is 
to call attention to striking clinical phenomena that are 
toa great extent ignored or misunderstood, and to state 
that I have repeatedly found these phenomena present 
in cases which after a long period showed more detinite 
signs of disease, and that therefore this is one of a class 
of phenomena where we get evidence of a stage in 
disease earlier than has hitherto been recognised or 
realised 


“ How often do we see surgeons and physicians diag- 
nosing a tender liver, a tender gall bladder, a tender 

leen, a tendercolon! How do they demonstrate their 
daanceist By pushing their finger into the abdomen 
in the regions they imagine these organs to occupy. 
What are they doing? They are pressing on layers of 
very sensitive structures, and on other structures which 
are completely insensitive to such stimulation, and 
describing the pain, not as caused by the sensitive struc- 
tures, but as caused by the insensitive. Even in sucha 
common complaint as appendicitis, the nature and the 
meaning of the most striking phenomena present have 
never been understood, and, so far, I have come across 
no description of what structures are tender in the most 
common sign of all—McBurney’s point. 


Animals (Transit) Order, 1912 -—Prosecution 
in Birmingham. 


At Birmingham Police Court on Friday, 2nd inst., 
William Roberts, Bodanedd, Chwilog, Carnarvonshire, 
was charged with causing three cows to be carried by 
railway when their condition was such that they could 
not be so carried without causing unnecessary suffering. 
Hagh Evans, Gwernallt, Chwilog, was summoned for 
unlawfully permitting the animals to be so carried. 

> summonses were issued in accordance with 
Article 12 of the Animals (Transit and General) Order 
of 1912. Mr. Kemp prosecuted on behalf of the 
ingen Corporation ; Mr. Philip Baker appeared 
for Ro eta, and Mr. Gerald Rigby for the other 


Mr. Kemp mentioned that this was the first prose- 
cution of its kind that had been instituted in Birming- 
ham, and it was one to which considerable importance 
was attached. The summonses had been taken out 
under an order of the Board of Agriculture and Fisher- 
ies, which was made in the interests of animals which 
were carried by rail, and which stated “that no animal 
shall shall be permitted by the owner thereof, or his 
agent, or any person in charge thereof, to be carried 
by railway if, owing to infirmity, illness, injury, fatigue, 
or any other cause, it cannot be carried without un- 
necessary suffering during the intended transit by 
railway.” 

On November 15 three cows were loaded and sent by 
the defendants from Chwilog, Carnarvonshire, to Bir- 
mingham. Two days later, on the Monday, Inspector 
Wiltshire, an inspector under the Diseases of Animals 
Act in the employ of the Corporation, was present at 
the Fazeley Street cattle siding of the London and 
North-Western Railway, and there he saw three ani- 
mals—two black cowsand a red and white one. One 
black cow was dead and the other was in a dying con- 
dition, and the third was in a very weak and exhausted 
state. The following day Inspector Wiltshire visited 
Chwilog and saw the defendant Roberts, who admitted 
that he caused three cows to be sent to Mr. Shorthouse, 
of Birmingham. He said he was not the owner, but he 
made the statement: “I sent them to Birmingham, and 
whatever they make I get paid accordingly. Itis better 
for us to send them to Birmingham and chance them 
passing than killing them at home and having to bury 
the carcases.” These was nothing, added Mr. Kemp, to 
show that the animals were being sent for any other 
purpose than for the food of man. Evans, when spoken 
to by the inspector, said: “I noticed they were 
pretty thin.” 

Evidence was given by Inspector Wiltshire, who said 
the animals were infirm, weak, and emaciated, and the 
bones protruded. The animals belonged to Thomas 
Williams, Tyddyncethin, and Captain Drage, of Bryndy. 
Their dead weights were : Red and white cow, 279]b. ; 
black cow (found alive), 215lb.; and the other black 
cow, 2991b. The weight of a healthy, full-grown Welsh 
cow was about 448lb. 

Mr. Baker (cross-examining): The Welsh breed o 
cows is very small, is it not Yes, but very ; 

Witness, in answer to Mr. Rigby, denied that the 
defendant Evans said he had nothing to do with the 
cows, or that he had no pecuniary interest in them. 
“ He signed the consignment book,” added the witness. 

Mr. Rigby: You don’t suggest he was to share the 
profits on these poor things t No, I don’t 

Witness added that 17 pigs were also consigned with 
the cows to Birmingham. 

William Hardwidge, a foreman at the Fazeley Street 
siding, who produced the consignment note accom- 
panying the cows, said, in reply to Mr. Baker, that the 
animals were received by another foreman named 
a The latter made no report as to their con- 

ition. 

Mr. Baker; Is it the duty of railway servants to 
ne into the trucks to see if animals are fit to travel ? 
—Yes. 

Was any report presented in this case !—No. 

Mr. Brennan DeVine, veterinary surgeon in the 
pry vd of the Birmingham Corporation, gave particulars 
of his examination of the animals. When he saw them 
at the Fazeley Street siding he found the two live cows 
in an emaciated, depressed, and weak condition. The 
dead cow was merely skin and bone. Later he made a 
post-mortem examination of the animals. The red and 
white cow suffered from generalised tuberculosis, it 
had very bad tuberculous lungs, and suffered from 
advanced emaciation. The living black cow was ema- 
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ciated and dropsical, with pneumonia of the lungs, and | 
suffering from Johne’s disease of the bowels. The dead 
cow was also emaciated, had pneumonia of the lungs, 
pleurisy, and was suffering from advanced Johne’s 
disease of the bowels. The animals could not have been 
carried to Birmingham without unnecessary suffering. 
They must have been in poor condition long before the 
witness saw them. 

The defendant, William Roberts, then went into the 
witness-box. He said the two black cows belonged to 
Thomas Williams, Tyddyn Cethin, and the red and 
white to Captain Drage, son-in-law of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Carnarvonshire. The defendant merely acted 
as an agent of those gentlemen, he being himself a pig 
dealer. Before the animals arrived at the station the 
defendant had not seen them. In fact, a veterinary 
surgeon at Pwllheli had examined the two black cows a 
few days before they were consigned. The condition of 
the cows did not arouse his suspicion in any way. 

The defendant Evans stated that the truck in which 
the cows were sent had been hired by him, and when he 
arrived at Chwilog on the morning in question he found 
the cattle being placed in the truck. He took no part 
in loading, and had no interest in the cows. The 
defendant took no notice of the condition of the cattle. 

The Bench found Evans guilty of a technical offence, 
and he was fined 10s., without costs. Roberts was fined 
£10 and costs, or, in default, two months’ imprisonment. 
—Birmingham Daily Mail. 





Hunting Memorial Fund. 
Subscriptions received up to 7 p.m., Jan. 1st, 1914: 
£ 


139 


Amount previously acknowledged 
2 


Prof. James McCall, Vety. Coll., Glasgow 
Prof. John Penberthy, Dean Hall, Newnham 
Lieut.-Col. Edw. Taylor, a.v.c., 
Dilkusha, U.P. Lucknow 
Capt. E. 8. Gillett, a.v.c., Delhi, India 
Prof. O. Charnock Bradley, M-p., 
Royal (Dick) Vety. College, Edin. 
Mr. Henry Holroyd, Blackburn 
Lieut. J. J. M. Soutar, A.v.c., Kosti, Sudan 
Capt. Graham Rees-Mogg, 1st Life Guards, 
Hyde Park Barracks, w. 
Capt. E. Clive Webb, a.v.c., 
Vety. Dept. Mess, Khartoum, 
Mr. E. Whitley Baker (F), Wimborne 
William F. Shaw (F), 
Liverpool Road, London, nN. 
Walter Perryman, 
Fentiman Rd., South Lambeth Rd.,s.w. 1 
Major Gerald Conder, A.v.c., 
Bulford Camp, Salisbury 1 


£153 18 
Henry Gray, Hon, Sec. & Treas. 
23 Upper Phillimore Place, London, W. 


Cheques endorsed “ Hunting Memorial Fund” and 
“The London, Uity and Midland Bank, Ltd. 
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A NEW TRACHEOTOMY TUBE. 


The accompanying illustrations show the working 
rinciple of a new tracheotomy tube patented by Mr. J. 
oung, M.R.C.v.S., of Birmingham. The apparatus is 
solid, and does not take to pieces for insertion, but is 
simply introduced into the trachea while the movable 
pre ection is turned across the lumen of the tube. A 
alf turn with a key then brings the movable projection 
outside the lumen, and fixes the tube in position. A 
plug (which must be removed before the movable pro- 
Jection is turned) and a key are sent with each instru- 
ment. Undoubtedly the apparatus possesses two = 
advantages—viz., that it is extremely light (weighing 





1} 0z.), and can be inserted, removed, and cleansed v 
quickly and easily. Experience alone will show whether 
its mechanical arrangement is durable in practice, and 
how it compares with other tubes with respect to the 
production of granulations. 


“wW 
Ses? 


The tube is supplied in nickel, aluminium, and 
silver, priced respectively at £1 7s. 6d., £1 15s., and ° 
£2 7s. 6d. The silver and nickel tubes can be enamelled 
to the horse’s colour at 5/- extra. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 To 1911. 


Return showing the number of Premises on which the 
existence of TUBERCULOSIS has been notified to the 
Board of Agriculture.and Fisheries during the month of 
December, 1913. 


ENGLAND (Counties) » | 


Bedford 1 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Isle of Ely 
Chester 
Cornwall 
Cumberland 
Derby 
Devon 
Dorset 
Durham 
Essex 
Gloucester 
Hants 
Hertford 
Huntingdon 
Kent 
Lancaster 
Leicester 
Lincoln, Holland 
» Kesteven 1 
is Lindsey 
Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Norfolk 
Northampton 
Northumberland 
Notts 
Oxford 
Salop 
Somerset 
Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surrey 
Sussex, East 


ENGLAND (continued) * 
Worcester 
| York, East R. 
North R, 
West R. 
WALEs. 
Anglesey 
Cardigan 
Carnarvon 
Denbigh 
Flint 
Montgomery 

SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 
Argyll 

Ayr 

Caithness 
Dumbarton 
Elgin or Moray 
Fife 

Forfar 
Haddington 
Kincardine 

. Kinross 

: Kirkcudbright 
: Lanark 

: Linlithgow 

: Midlothian 
(ex City of Edin.): 
: City of Edin. 

: Perth 

: Renfrew 

: Ross & Cromarty 
: Selkirk 
Stirling 

' Wigtown 
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* Number of bovine animals suffering from tuberculosis 
of the udder, tuberculosis with emaciation, or giving tuber- 
culous milk, in respect of which notice of intention 
slaughter has been received. ; 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 


to 1911, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 





_ Anthrax. 
Out- | Ani- 


Period. breaks) mals. | Out- 


Foot- 
and-Mouth 
Disease. 


ibreaks| mals. breaks 


Glanders. Swine Fever. 





Parasitic 


Out- | Ani- P 
Mange. Out- 


Ani- |breaks| mals. Slaugh- . 


tered. * 











Gr. BRITAIN. 


Week ended Jan. 3 20 20 


18 ot | 148 9 48 290 





Corresponding 


wack in 1912 oon | 619 24 


1911 one 10 10 











| 
1913... | 1 | 14 
| 





3 

5; 8 90 | 206 15 25 651 
6} & 200 | 604] 20 49 393 
5 | 8 | 27 31 | 816 




















Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jan. 6, 1914 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked: London 18. 








IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 3 


12 


‘Outbreaks | at et 
2 





j1913 


Corresponding Week in | 1912 
1911 

















eee eee 9 21 
ses eee 4 21 
ove. | nee 1 8 





* These figures include animals slaughtered and found affected on post-mortem examination. 


Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), 
Notr.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Dublin, Jan. 5, 1914 
* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 








REVIEW. 


Specran ParHoLocy AND THERAPEUTICS OF THE DISEASEs | 
or Domestic Anrmats. By Dr. Franz Hutyra, Professor | 
of Infectious Diseases, and Dr. Josef Marek, Professor of | 
Special Pathology and Therapy ; both of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College at Budapest. Authorised American Edition, 
from the Third Revised and Enlarged German Edition. 
Translated by J. R. Mohler, v.m.p., Chief of the Patho- 
logical Division. United States Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington ; A. Eichhorn, p.v.s., Senior Bacteriolugist, 
Pathological Division, United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry; Dr. P. Fischer, State Veterinarian, Columbus, 
Ohio; and Dr. H. J. Achard, of the Editorial Staff, Ameri- 
can Journal of Clinical Medicine. Vol. 1. With 10 plates 
and 198 illustrations in the text. Pp. xvi‘ + 1133. Royal 
8vo. Price £1 lls. 6d. net. (Bailliere, Tindall & Cox. 
8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London). 


Our review of Hutyra and Marek’s two-volume work 
has been so tardy in appearing that some explanation is 
necessary. A review of both volumes had been com- 
menced by the late Mr. Hunting, was laid aside on 
account of his illness, and overlooked till after his death. 
This accounts for a delay of some months in the prepar- 
ation of the review. 

As stated above, the present notice concerns only the 
first volume, which is a very bulky one. It covers in- 
fectious diseases, diseases of the blood and of the hema- 
topoietic organs, diseases of metabolism, of the spleen, 
and of the urinary and circulatory organs. The 
general division of labour has been that Dr. Hutyra 
wrote upon infectious diseases aud Dr. Marek upon 
organic diseases, each working independently. The 
first-named author is therefore responsible for the 
greater part of the present volume. 

An English author would probably have published 
this book under the simple title of “ Veterinary Medi- 
cine,” in place of its present more cumbrous one. Each 
disease is dealt with successfully as regards its history, 
distribution, etiology, pathogenesis, lesions, symptoms, 

osis, and preventive and curative treatment. The 
work is therefore really an exhaustive treatise upon 
veterinary medicine, and does not contain much more 


ology 08 we usually understand the word in 
Englan —than every clinician ought to know. 


Considering the nature of the subject matter, a trans- 
lation could hardly have been expected to be up to date 
on every point. This one is not sometimes, and perhaps 
the most notable example occurs in connection with 
Johne’s disease. It is stated on page 639 that all 
attempts to cultivate Johne’s bacillus and produce speci- 
fic infection with pure cultures have failed. This was 
evidently written ae the publication of the various 
European investigations which have put such a new 
ports upon the disease within the last two or 
three years. The text, too, is not free from obvious 
errors of either translating or proof-reading — for 
instance, on page 207 we read that cases of distemper in 
which the nervous symptoms predominate are the 
“least unfavourable” as regards prognosis. No clini- 
cian would agree with this, but the remainder of the 
sentence and the preceding one show clearly that what 
is meant is either “most unfavourable” or “least 
favourable”—which is quite in accord with general 
experience. Some inequalities and a few errors are 
inseparable from a work of this description, and their 
presence need not be dwelt upon. Taking this volume 
as a whole, it must fairly be pronounced one of the 
most valuable veterinary works that have ever appeared. 

The writing, as a rule, is very clear ; and the general 


| arrangement and allotment of space is well judged. 


The treatment throughout is broad and scientific ; op- 
posing views are stated fairly ; and the authors, ‘hile 
not afraid of stating their own views, do so without 
undue dogmatism. Pathological, diagnostic, and thera- 
peutical questions receive almost equal consideration ; 
though the therapeutical portions are often written in a 
rather condensed form. The tendency is to indicate 
broad lines of treatment rather than to lay down 
minute directions. Occasionally classic orthodoxy is 
consciously abandoned—for instance, Hutyra follows 
Siedamgrotzsky in the condition usually called con- 
tagious equine pnenmonia as a sostendl Sebes of in- 
flueuza, and not a distinct disease. Apart from experi- 
mental results, there is certainly much in ordinary 
clinical experience to support this view. 

The longer sections upon the most important diseases 
are almost invariably admirable ; and more than one 


_ strikes us as being the best account of the disease it 
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concerns that we have yet seen. Perhaps the best of 
all is the masterly article on glanders, which evoked 
warm admiration from the late Mr. Hunting. The 
shorter sections upon less important diseases, and the 
notes upon isolated observations of apparently rare 
ones, are necessarily not so satisfactory ; but we know 
no comprehensive book on veterinary medicine which is 
not equally, or more exposed to the same criticism. 
Taking this volume as a whole so far in veterinary 
medicine as it goes, we can only call it a long way the 
fullest and best upon its subject that we know of in any 
language. No student and no practitioner ought to be 
without it. 

Nearly all the numerous illustrations are good—some 


very good indeed. The index is useful ; but we think | - 


that fuller bibliographies, extending beyond the refer- 
ences in the text, would enhance the value of future 
editions. 

W. R. C. 








Death of Circus Horses at Olympia. 


Four horses which were among the animals perform- 
ing in the circus at Olympia have been taken seriously 
ill, and two of the number have died in circttmstances 
which indicate that they were poisoned. The two 
horses died on Wednesday of last week. 

The first animal to show signs of distress, a horse 
named Royale, owned by an Italian family of riders, 
refused its food after the performance on Tuesday after- 
noon, became very restless during the night, and died in 
the early hours of Wednesday. Shortly before midday 
Siglavi Alda II., a white stallion ridden by Mme. 
Baptiste Schreiber in her high school riding act, showed 
similar signs of distress. The horse was removed to a 
warm stable and received the greatest attention, but 
died the same afternoon. 

The following statement was made by Mr. J. W. 
Brownless and Mr. F. Hobday :—“ The post-mortem 
examination upon Mme. Schreiber’s horse revealed the 
most intense inflammation of the stomach and intes- 
tines, and we have forwarded the contents to the Royal 
Veterinary College for analysis and chemical examina- 
tion. We haveevery reason to suspect a strong irritant 
poison being the cause” 

Mr. Brownless, veterinary surgeon to the circus at 
Olympia, told a representative of 7'he Times that the 
horses remained standing until within a few moments 
of death. He did not think that they suffered much 
pain. A horse with colic usually lost its head and 
lashed about it violently. The horses at Olympia had 
been quite passive throughout. They seemed to droop 
away. The membranes of their eyes became very dark 
in colour and their mouths showed excoriations. As 
the victims did not appear to suffer pain it was im- 

robable that the poison was mineral. He had the two 
were which had not died in his own stable. They were 
progressing favourably, and were now out of danger. 


Value of Pure Milk. 


Hoard’s Dairyman (U.S.A.) in a recent issue, pro- 
vides a striking example of the advantages of a pure 
milk supply. About two years ago the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis decided that something 
must be done to reduce the large amount of sickness 
among the midshipmen. The paymaster in charge of 
the Academy stores became convinced that most of the 
trouble was due to bad milk. 

The supply was obtained from an adjacent dairy and 
was found to be about as bad as it could be and still 
pass as market milk, 





It was decided to equip a dairy and produce their own 
milk. The venture paid in two ways :—the number of 
sick days among midshipmen dropped from over 1,700 
during the year previous to the establishment of the 
dairy to a little over 300 the first year and a few less 
the second year of operation ; and the two years’ ex. 

rience has demonstrated that under extremely un- 
avourable conditions they could produce the milk at 
a price that compared favourably with the previous 
contract. 

This is one of the most remarkable instances on 
record showing the effect of pure milk. The 800 and 
more midshipmen were under absolute food control, and 
all of the factors were known. 








ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette. 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Jan. 2. 


RecuiarR Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
Lieut. (on probation) U. W. F. Walker is confirmed 
in his rank. 
TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 
D. R. Crabb to be Lieut. Dated Dec. 5, 1913. 
Lieut. J. H. Primmer resigns his commission. Dated 
Jan. 3. 





Personal. 
Sitver WEDDING. 
Lioyp—Hucues.—On Jan. 7th, 1889, at the Parish 
Church, Oswestry, by the Rev. T. Redfern, m.a., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, J.S. Lloyd toC. M. Hughes, both of 
Oswestry. Brook Lodge, Fulwood, Sheffield. 








OBITUARY 


JONATHAN BUNNELL, M.RB.C.V.S., Rochdale. 
Graduated, Edin: April, 1868, 


Mr. Jonathan Bunnell of 57 St. Alban’s Street, died 
under tragic circumstances on Saturday evening last. 
He had spent the afternoon in company of one of his 
sons, and returned home about 8.15, it being arranged 
that his son should call for him later. At 8.30 he was 
found in a dying condition in his house, having ap- 
parently had an attack of the heart. Deceased was 69 
years of age, and in his business as a veterinary sur- 
geon had established a good connection. He was a 
native of Liverpool, and after qualifying in 1868 he 
started business at Oldham, later removing to Hey- 
wood, and ten or twelve years ago coming to Rochdale. 
He was held in much esteem in the town. Deceased’s 
wife died some years ago, and he leaves a family of 
six sons. 

At the inquest the doctor expressed the opinion that 
probably the diseased had had a seizure, and sustained 
the bruises in falling. 

The jury recorded a verdict that death was due to 
natural causes, the Coroner saying it was probable 
that deceased had been attacked with heart trouble. 
—The Rochdale Times. 


ALGERNON LEsLie Davies BUNTON, M.R.C.V.S.. Betchton 
Hall, Sandbach. Livpl : July, 1912. 


Death occurred on Jan. 4th at Stourbridge, from acute 
pneumonia, after two days. Aged 31 years. 








Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, London, S.W, 








